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The Traveller. 


(Continued from our last.) 
—_—-— 





NO. XI. , 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


" PAE BRITISH CHANNEL—OUTWARD BOUND. 


oy —_— 

My Dear Frienp,—I don’t know whether I am 
not under the spell of witchcraft. I am almost 
ashamed to acknowledge it, but late events have 
really made me pause to consider whether that old 
beldam Mrs. ——, has any control over my fate. 


‘True it is that my progress has hitherto been very 
_like what she said it would be; and although I 


enjoyed the drollery of the old woman’s prophetic 
finger being lifted against me, I’ll be hanged if I 
can get the sound of her raven-like voice out of my 
eats. Do say that I respect the old oracle as much 
as they of ancient times did her prototype of Delphi; 
and, for any thing in the way of an Indian shawl— 
a bottle of Masulipatam snuff—a young elephant— 
or even the Nabob of Oude himself, I give you a 
carte blanche ; they shall be hers, if'she will but 
appease these angry elements and let me away. 
Step by step, as you may say, we reached the 
Downs. Flambro’ Head hardly bore to the north- 
ward before our mild and placid north-easter was 
driven back by a rough, uncourteous messenger from 
the occident. Our ship was no clipper; but the 
whole fleet of colliers was soon under our lee; and, 
by dint of dodging, we got to an anchorage in Yar- 
mouth Roads. The first day was one of incessant 
rain and fog, which it was impossible for mortal ken 


“to:penetrate a dozen yards from the ship. I laid by 


my book, with aching eyes; put on my jacket and 
leather hat, and stood it for awhile with undaunted 
courage’; but the sight of James’s nether lip, curled 
up with a rising anathema for the first unfortunate 


, devil that crossed his path, fairly frightened me. I 


went below, and turned in, horror-struck with thg 
prospect. I could just hear his voice, growling like 
distant thunder—where the bolt fell I did not hear. 

The next day it came with a vengeance ;—not in 
clouds, and gloom, and darkness,—but in brightness 


’ and sunshine; it seemed like a holyday gale, and that 


the sea was dressed out in its gayest livery of green 


* and silver, to suit the occasion. A good cable, how- 


ever, was that which held on; for its career was like 


‘ that of Phezton’s chariot. I thought, once, we were 


coming back to you :—we drove, and, unluckily, fell 
foul of an honest collier, who had taken up a birth 
somewhat too near us. Our stern came upon the 
collier’s nose, and spoiled itsbeauty for ever. James 
was always charitable on these occasions, as you may 
suppose. “ D—n and set fire to you,” says he.— 
Nothing could be better, thoughtJI ; for it was the 
10th of January, and a few blazing coals would have 
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been very comfortable to my finger ends. Away we 
went for some two or three hundred fathoms, cheek 
by jowl, bespattering each other with abuse like two 
hackney-coachmen with their wheels jammed, in a 
narrow lane. The predicament was not to be laughed 
at, however,—for our embrace was any thing but a 
loving one. A heavy sea was running, and both ves- 
sels received some ugly thumps, besides sundry da- 
mages in their tackle, and their “apparel,” as law- 
yers call it. (How I love to hear a lawyer flounder- 
ing amongst sea phrases!) Our best bower, at last, 
brought us up; and the Sunderland-man held on 
just as the job was getting serious; for, twice his 
own ship’s length more, and he would have been 
upon a sand,—where one poor fellow, from his own 
place, made his last bed only a few days before. The 
Yarmouth people saw our danger; and, in an instant, 
twenty boats were manned, and with all sail made 
towards us. Luckily, there was no occasion for their 
services, as was seen soon after they put off ; so they 
returned shorewards. 

The following morning we had enough to do to re- 
place crippled yards, repair broken rigging, and to get 
under weigh ; for our modest north-easter was peeping 
out again, and, seeing nothing of the boisterous south, 
whispered to us that we might lift our anchor; 
and that was soon done, you may be sure, with a few 
hearty yeo, heave ho’s! The same cheering song 
was issuing from about fifty sail of vessels, of. all 
sizes, from a Scotch smack to a seventy-four, the har- 
bour, at the same time, thickly studded with pilot- 
boats, bomb-boats, and boats of all descriptions. Dis- 
tinguished amongst them, for its gallant appearance 
and the beautiful regularity of its oars, was the man- 
of-war’s gig, conveying its commander on board. 
We glided past just as the boatswain piped the side. 
There was a great deal of ceremony as the chief 
passed from the gangway to the quarter deck, and I 
pitied the man for the heavy load of consequence he 
carried. Other matters pleased memore. “Are you 
ready there forward?” shouted one of the officers. 
“ All ready, Sir.’ “Are you ready there on the 
maintop?” The same answer. “Let fall.’ In- 
stantly every sail, from the royals downward, opened 
itself to the wind and was sheeted home. Our posi- 
tion a-head was not kept long. Up came this im- 
mense floating citadel, and rolled past us like a 
Leviathan seeming to command the waters. I was 
not sorry to see her go, for it was really humiliating 
to see what a hop-o’-my-thumb thing we looked by 
her side, whilst amongst the colliersours was a very re- 
spectable ship :—one does not like to be put out of con- 
ceit of one’s self or of one’s ship. Our pretty breeze 
was still timid and fickle, and hesitatingas a woman ; 
now and then it came boldly out, now and then 
shrunk back again ;—courted still with five hundred 
clear and sonorous whistles, it flirted about usin a 





sort of hop and jump way, like a robin-redbreast on 


a parlour window, and at last left us again with 
empty sails. The westerly wind is, no doubt, the real 
proprietor of these seas: on he came, and we fled 
before him into port like truants before their school- 
master, or the hen and chickens before the farmer’s 
wife, or Frenchmen from the battle of Waterloo. 
We stretched across to Margate Roads, to the tune 
of “ the devil take the hindmost,” and having barred 
him out as well as we could with the north foreland, 
we went to dinner. He kept us here three days, 
during which we saw the houses on shore for about 
two hours—but more anon. L. 





(ORIGINAL.) 


IRISH SCENERY.—No. 6. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Stn,—Having loitered a good deal on our way out, we 
did not arrive at Judy’s until nine o’clock. Had our sto- 
machs been consulted, they would have sworn, one and 
all, that not a morsel of food had entered them, for at 
least a week, so completely had the keen mountain air, 
and the climbing and jolting over seventeen long Irish 
miles, obliterated all memory of the rather substantial 
snack discussed before starting. I$ isan old saying “that 
eaten bread is soon forgotten ;” but, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, I know no bread so soon forgotten as that 
eaten before and during a progress through the hiil.— 
Judy met us at the door, with that hospitable greeting so 
peculiarly her own, and led the way through the centre or 
common apartment of the house, and which serves for 
kitchen, scullery, and other domestic purposes of the fa- 
mily, to a snug little apartment, liaving two press beds in 
it, but, I believe, dignified by the title of *¢ the parlour :” 
here was speedily produced (indeed with that speed which 
the usual eagerness of her guests inspires) tea, bread, and 
butter, cold hung beef, cold ham, &c.; and, I need not 
add, that surgeon Abernethy could not choose four persons 
in his Majesty’s dominions less likely to become converts 
to his opinion as to the few ounces of food man ought to 
consume at a meal, than we, at sueha moment. For some 
minutes but few words were spoken. If our views on the 
road had been extensive and wide, and our imagination 
excursiveand boundless—here curiosity was repressed ; nor 
high hill nor deep valley broke in upon that entire de- 
votedness to the business in hands, or that steady straight 
forward persevering mastication, that was now the order of 
the day ; but as our best intentions sometimes fail us, our 
exertions began to slacken in a much shorter time than 
might have been calculated on, and we lulled into calm 
repose; then,as ‘‘the creature comforts” began their usual 
course of invigoration, and the exhilarating effects of 
Judy’s tea began to appear, we, in a short time, recovered 
the free use of speech ; and when the wrecks of our repast 
were removed, and the whiskey punch produced, each, as 
if by one common impulse, strove to make amends for the 
unmannerly silence he had been guilty of. It is in mo- 
ments such as these that scenery is eloquently described, 
when the feelings that scenery produced are fresh and 
vivid: moments such as these form an era in a man’s life, 





and remain bright spots on his memory, to which he ever 
turns with delight. Time flew unheeded, as each poured 
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forth the description of such scenes as struck him most 
forcibly: anecdotes of former excursions, plans for the 
morrow’s proceedings, and praises of the indefatigable, 
kind, eccentric, and attentive Judy, wore on the night. 
But as temperance and sleep are excellent strengtheners, 
let no man suffer himself to be cheated out of them, who 
means to enjoy himself in an excursion. 

As two of our party had come out fully equipped with 
their fishing tackle, it was determined that they should, in 
the morning, take the car, and proceed on to Lara, and 
thence to Lough Nahanagan; at which place I and 
my other companion should join them, after we had vi- 
sited ‘* the Devil’s Glen.” This having been arranged, 
orders were given to Judy to have our beds, or, as she 
calls them, our “* bowers” got ready, with all convenient 
speed. I may here observe, once for all, that such as look 
not for ** too much,” will, at all times, meet with com. 
fortable and good entertainment at Judy’s, good beds, &c. ; 
and as Judy is herself a perfect original, having, in fact, a 
language and manners of her own, and though in a low 
rank of life, is a very estimable woman, the stranger 
will find in her much to amuse him, and much to admire. 
in pursuance of the above arrangement, I and my com- 
panion slept in the same room, and apart from our fellows, 
not to disturb them, as we had to proceed much earlier 
than they. We arose about half-past three o’clock, to 
visit the Devil’s Glen: the sun had not yet risen; but, in 
the midst of our plans the preceding night, we had forgot- 
ten to inquire the way to ‘* the Glen ;” a circumstance 
which puzzled us a little, when we turned out in the morn- 
ing; however, we had some notion it lay between us and 
the sea to the eastward, and taking the road which leads 
directly through the little, and now sleeping village of 
Roundwood, for a short distance, we then got up a cross 
road that ran in the direction we wished. The country 
about Roundwood is wild, and, for the most part, un- 
cultivated, producing little more than heath,—the poor, 
half-inclosed patches that surround the wretched huts 
that here and there appear strewn on the heath, serve 
but to show off the wildness the more: there are, be- 
sides, it is’true, a few decent and somewhat extensive 
homesteads scattered about ; but the predominant cha- 
racter of this elevated plain is wildness. The hills 
which surround it are some of the highest in Wicklow, 
and on a morning like the one I am speaking of, when the 
entire plain is canopied by thick, impervious mists, and 
which roll only a few feet above your head, and then en- 
tirely envelop you, the effect is most singular; and to 
a lowlander, however agreeable the sight may be, the 
drifting of these mountain mists is not over pleasant—for, 
in a few minutes, he is wet to the skin. This morning 
turned out to be particularly misty; but we stretched on 
at a good round pace down the pleasant little road we were 
on, which is skirted by woods, until we came to an open 
country again. As we had descended considerably from 
Roundwood, and a brisk wind had sprung up, we were 
enabled to look about usa little. We shortly after came 
to Derry Glossary, a mountain several hundred feet higher 
than Sugar Loaf: we had not yet met a single individual 
since we started, and my companion could not be per- 
suaded that we were on the right road, and proposed to 
ascend Derry Glossary, by way of looking for the glen.— 
I remonstrated—that to ascend a mountain of nearly three 
thousand feet high, was a novel way of looking for a road ! 
However, as we came out to see the country, I consented, 
on conditions—that should new difficulties arise, that my 
advice should next be followed, and so on, alternately; we 
then scorned the beaten tract, and, dashing o’er the heath, 
took the most direct route forthe mountain’s top: we were 
now fairly free from all the trammels of every-day life, 
breathing the pure, invigorating mountain air, and putting 





forth our strength climbing the mountain’s brow. There 


V 
is a feeling in the mind nearly allied to glory as thus the | He 
animal power and spirit triumphs over what appears such | ¢; 
considerable difficulties. The sun had now shone forth, | S 


and we beheld him rising from the sea,—a grand and sub- 


lime object! The mists, though rolling in dense masses, 
were seen on every side, and hanging lazily on the top of 
all the hills; but this, though one of the highest, was 
quite clear. After a good smart tug, we found ourselves 
“* on mountain standing,— 

Up in the air,—crowned with the golden sun.” 
Speedily the scene changed. The clouds and mists that 
hovered over the surrounding hills seemed breaking up, 
and making towards Derry Glossary, and speedily shut 
the sun from us: but far to the north-eastward Sol shot 
his rays, which falling on the sea, (which met our view 
through a valley formed by two high mountains,) made it 
appear like an immense lake of burnished gold. Whether 
it was the glancing of the rays, ‘or some optical illusion, I 
cannot say, but though the sea we saw must have been 
eight or ten miles distant, the water appeared to ripple up 
towards the sun, and reflect back hisrays. This, however, 
Ican say, that never shall I forget the grand and imposing 
effect. At the distance of about four miles from us, di- 
rectly east, lay the Devil’s Glen, like a cleft'in the moun- 
tain, but not very remarkable in its appearance. At the 
distance of about two or three miles, in the opposite direc- 
tion, across a fine open valley, is Lough Dan, (which I shall 
speak of by and’ by.) This valley stretches past’ the 
mountain we are now on, almost to the sea; in it isa pretty 
modest little church, which seems to have been built purely 
for the purposes of religion, without any of its pomp.— 
The clouds over us becoming every moment more dense, 
warned us to a hasty retreat; we, therefore, to the astonish- 
ment and amusement of the simple sheep that were pick- 
ing a scanty breakfast from the dew-topped grass, set off, 
at a round pace, towards the glen. The descent of a 
mountain, if not performed with a certain knack, shakes 
the frame very much; but, however, the progress you 
make reconciles you a little to this. As we sprung over 
the dyke on the road again, we were hailed by two’ gen- 
tlemen tourists, who, it appeared, had left Judy’s an hour 
after us (but without either party knowing aught of the 
other) for the glen. They had kept the road—but had 
come in for a most terrible drenching by the mists, which 
we, by ascending the hill, had escaped: and so dense was 
the cloud in which they had been enveloped, that they had 
missed the road, and were now fairly going astray. We 
now all joined company, I acting as guide. The country 
from this to the glen, is miserable: not bleak enough to 
be called wild, or peopled of drained enough to be called 
even partially inhabited and cultivated: it is regulatly 
wretched. However, our spirits were good, and we deter- 
mined to be happy, which imparted a charm to all we saw ; 
and even the dull flaggy soil we toiled through could not 
abate that spirit. At a short distance from the glen we 
crossed the pretty little river that runs through it, ‘* The 
Vartrey ;” and here we “ sacrificed to the gods,”’ or tasted 
the ** mountain dew :”—(mist we had enough of;)—or, 
in plain English, having come out like true mountaineers, 
armed with a good bottle of whiskey, we here drank to our 
newly formed alliance, on the banks of the mountain brook. 
Methinks I hear some gentle female exclaim—‘* What ! 
drink spirits so early in the morning ?”—but, my gentle 
friend, restrain your horrot;—climbing mountains, and 
traversing wild uneven plains, is not amusement of that 
holiday kind that spirits can be dispensed with. We then 
kept the banks of the river all the way into the glen; but 
such is the situation of the mountains around that the 
glen cannot be seen into until you may be said to be ac- 
tually in it. H. 

Dublin, November, 1828. 
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THE COTTAGE ON THE CEIFF. 
—>— 

‘* Reader! (if ever reader should approach the desolate 
hut of the solitary) when these bones are withered and 
bare as the rock on which they lie; when these throbbing 
temples shall have ceased to throb for ever ; still may they 
speak to thy soul, and warn thee to check the headlong 
career of passion, when thou seest the desolation it has 
caused. Yes, this miserable wreck is all that now remains 
of one who once moved amidst the gayest of the gay, 
admiring and admired. What is he now? Ask the rock 
on which he so often dashes himself in the frenzy of 
despair! Ask the brain that burns incessantly amid the 
winter’s snows! Yet should one human being be turned 
from the path of crime by my example, I shall not have 
lived and died in vain. I must not shrink from recapitu- 
lating my short, sad history ; it is a penance due, and must 
be performed. 

‘* I was the only son of a gentleman of independent 
property in the neighbourhood of L——, and within a few 
miles of our residence dwelt the father of Henry A*****, 
We were constant companions; as boys, we were educated 
at the same school, and were sent to the same college to 
complete our sttidies. We were inseparable; if one pro- 
posed a scheme, the other invariably seconded it: in short, 
scarcely could there be a pait more sincerely attached to 
each other. But this mutual confidence was, alas! fated 
soon to be broken. Woman;—that tempting, deluding 
being,—Wwas to become the destroyer of our friendly union. 
She was to dash, with never-ending misery, the cup of 
bliss I had so long been tasting. But why do I still 
linger and dread to enter upon the history of my grief? 
The burning iron must be applied! The agonizing penance 
must be undergone! During one of our vacations, as we 
were strolling together near the village of L——, we 
heard a rapid gallopping along the road behind us, and, 
upon turning, saw a lovely girl lying upon the thane of 
a spirited horse, going at full’speed, while the fair rider 
appeared’ nearly insensible through terror. Both Henty 
and I rushed forward, at the same moment, to her rescue ; 
but I, in my haste, stumbled, and fell. Would that I 
had never risen more! It would have been happiness to 


chave then expired at her feet, unstained by crime, un- 


blighted by despair. But there was a dark fatality against 
me; he, the companion of my childhood,—the friend of 
my youth,—was doomed to become the destroyer of my 
peace! It was his lot ever to succeed; mine to fail. No 
matter: let him enjoy his fortune. Soon, very soon will 
that hour arrive when I shall forget and be forgotten. He 
sprang forward as I fell, and, catching the frightened steed 
by the bridle, checked his course, and received his almost 
senseless and falling burden into his arms. A short time 
restored the fair one’s faculties. She was profuse in her 
thanks to both of us; and never before, or since, have I 
beheld such beauty,—such enchanting grace and gentle- 
ness as she displayed. On escorting her to her residence 
we learned that her name was Ellen H*****, and that 
she had arrived only on the previous day, on a visit to her 
aunt, a Jady dwelling in our neighbourhood, and on terms 
of intimacy with both our families. 

** After spending a great part of the morning with her, 
Henry and myself returned to our respective homes, both 
talking incessantly of the fascinating. stranger, atid both 
evidently enamoured of her charms. Even then I felt un- 
easy at the warmth of Henry’s language; but I still’ flat- 
tered myself that she might prefer me to him : I was as 
tich, as well born, and, my vanity persuaded me, as: good 
looking, sensible, and accomplished as he. Why should 
I not prove her choice ? 

* That night I slept little; her form was still floating 
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before me; I dreamed of the tramp of horses, of pursuing 
a flying phantom, which, just as I grasped it, plunged 
down a precipice, dragging me with it down, down to 
depths unfathomed ; whilst, as I fell, a wild laugh of 
derision rang in my ears. Never have I forgotten that 
dreadful fiend-like laugh. I instantly awoke, and found 
the perspiration standing in large drops on my fore- 
head, and every limb shaking as with an ague: often 
since then have those dreadful sleeping fantasies been re- 
peated, till the brain has given way before them, and for 
days I have roamed a raving maniac. 

But to return to my narrative. Early on the morrow 
after the accident was I at the house of the fair enchantress, 
but, to my vexation and surprise, Henry was there be- 
fore me, and alone with our mutual fascinator. Then first 
distrust entered my mind, and jealousy planted her ve- 
nomed fang in my bosom. Why could he not have called 
on me to accompany him in his visit ? thought I, never 
reflecting at that time that I had, in the self-same manner, 
neglected him, and with a similar hope of enjoying the 
company of the loved one alone. But my eyes were 
blinded. I became morose and sullen in my manners and 
conduct, thereby injuring the very cause which it was the 
dearest wish of my soul to advance. I was continually at 
Ellen’s dwelling, although I soon became aware that my 
presence there was a painful restraint both to her and my 
rival. -He saw the melancholy state of my mind, and 
soon surmised the cause; and, still as friendly to me as I 
had once felt towards him, although I now could no 
longer feel so, attempted what he deemed the best means 
to remove the cause. He thought (misguided dreamer!) 
that love would die away as soon as the hope of success 
was utterly destroyed; he knew not that it resembled 
the ivy of the forest : man may sever it from its root, but 
though destitute of food or succour, it still clings as closely 
as ever to the encircled bough, nor even in death relin- 
quishes its hold. 

*©One fine morning Ellen felt indisposed, and could 
not leave her room. After inquiring anxiously concerning 
her, Henry passed his arm through mine, and we left the 
house together. For some time we strolled, musingly, 
along, until we, imperceptibly, took the way towards this 
sequestered valley. We had discovered it by chance when 
we were boys, and had carefully concealed our knowledge 
of it from all, romantically delighting to have a place of 
retirement known to none except ourselves. We had 
formed a rude but practicable path to it across the moun- 
tain above where this hut now stands, which, on leaving, 
we always carefully concealed with bushes. On theday I 
speak of, we sauntered on in silence, which neither ap- 
peared inclined to break, until we reached the entrance 
to this mountain path. Henry proceeded to remove the 
bushes, and we passed on until we stood where I now 
stand. He then broke the long silence, and began allud- 
ing to our long friendship, and hoped it would for ever 
continue; then slightly mentioned my apparent melan- 
choly, and said he feared he guessed the cause; then pre- 
tended to regret deeply the occasion, which, he trusted, 
would be removed when he informed me that Ellen and 
himself had pledged their hearts to each other, and that 
their hands would, ere long, confirm their everlasting 
union. He went on explaining why he had not sooner 
informed me, but I heard him not: the bolt had fallen: 
his words struck upon the ear, but penetrated not to the 
sense. I stood like one entranced,—till, suddenly, my 
dream flashed across my mind. I stood upon the preci- 
pice ; I saw what now appeared a fiend before me; he had 
dashed every hope of my existence down the abyss of 
despair, and his voice seemed, to my heated and bewildered 
imagination, like the yell of derision of the spectre demon. 
** Tf I fall, thou shalt go first !”” I exclaimed, and, rush- 
ing forward, hurled him from the beetling crag. I then, 
indeed, heard a scream, but it was the scream of agony, not 
of derision. Again it was repeated, again and again, long 
after my victim must have been dashed to atoms, had he 
reached the distant earth. I knew the height was such that 





man could not fall from it and live; and as I stood and 

listened to his shrieks I almost deemed them the yells of a 

fiend rising to drag me after him. Atlength I could endure 
their horrid repetition no longer; but rushed from the 

spot with the frenzied sensations of a murderer. Before 
I could restore my thoughts to any degree of collectedness, 

I had reached the open country, and saw the labourers 

toiling in the distance at their accustomed task. But what | 
wasI? A murderer! The brandof Cain was upon me! 

I dared not revisit the haunts of men! They would say, 

‘Where is thy brother ?? I dared not return to the fatal 

valley ; the cry of my friend still seemed ringing in my | 
ears. Might he not have escaped? Impossible! I had 

too often measured the tremendous height with my eye to 

think that any thing short of a miracle could save him. 

What then were the shrieks I had heard? They must 
have been produced by a guilty conscience acting upon # 
disordered brain. At all events I could not, durst,not, 

revisit that dreadful spot. I fled along the woods, I knew 

not whither ; I secreted myself by day, and travelled with 

the utmost rapidity at night. If I saw a solitary cottage, 

I sometimes dared to ask a crust of bread and a draught of 
milk to preserve myself from actual starvation, and my 

request was never denied by the hospitable cottagers. I 

searched the gloomy caverns of Cader Idris, and climbed 
the ever cloud-capt crest of Snowdon ; still the cries of; 
my victim seemed sounding near; still, I thought, ven-| 
geance was pursuing the violator of Heaven’s first law. 

‘¢ Gradually my ideas changed. The life I led became so 
horrid and insupportable that I wished to get rid of it on 
any terms. Remorse, too, wrung me deeply: I had de- 
stroyed an innocent man, once my bosom friend; and 
what had I gained by it? Eternal misery, here and here- 
after. Full of these thoughts, I made the best of my way 
towards the village of my youth; it was a fine midsum- 
mer day when I drew near it; I had walked long and 
quickly, regardless of my blistered feet, which were poorly 
protected by the shoes which I had worn almost in pieces. 
My clothing was little better than rags, and agony had so 
deeply furrowed my features with premature age, that not 
even my father could be expected to recognise me. As I 
approached the house once held by my deceased rival, I 
expected to find it desolate; I fancied my deed had cast 
destruction over a whole family ;—several years had 
passed, } and the father, most probably, had died broken- 
hearted, for the loss of his only son. While these gloomy 
thoughts were passing through my mind, I turned the 
corner of a plantation, which brought me full before the 
house. I raised my eyes, but never did such a surprise 
greet them before or since. On a rustic seat on the lawn, 
sat a happy pair, amused by the efforts of a lovely boy to 
walk without assistance, while the female was pressing a 
blooming infant to her bosom. That pair were Henry 
A***** and Ellen H*****, 

*s To describe my feelings at the sight of my happy rival 
and imagined victim, alive, and surrounded by his wife 
and children, would be impossible. I knew not my own 
sensations; my brain reeled; I sunk on the ground, ut- 
terly insensible. Upon my recovery I found myself lying 
on a bed in Henry’s house, himself and his wife attending 
upon me, and endeavouring, by every means, to restore 
suspended animation. They had not recognised me? in 
fact, so great was the alteration, both of dress and feature, 
which misery and toil had wrought upon me in a few, 
very few passing years, that it was scarcely possible they 
should. They gave me food, and better clothing, which I 
took with the passive obedience of a child: my faculties 
were benumbed, and my ideas in a bewildered stupor. 
On leaving the house I mechanically took the way towards 
the secret valley. The private passage was still concealed, 
and I entered it, and proceeded until I arrived at the fatal 
rock. «* Here,’ I exclaimed, ‘ was the scene of my at- 
tempted*trime ; here shall be the theatre of my sincere re- 
pentanee?’ Upon this spot, with my own hands, I erected 
the hovel in which I yet exist, which I had not long inha- 


Henry and Ellen at its door. His surprise equalled my 
own ; and he inquired the motive which could induce any 
one to reside in so secluded a spot. ‘ Four years since,’ I 
answered, ‘under the influence of despair and jealousy, 
did I cast my more-fayoured rival from this rock; and I 
live here, in solitude, to attempt to expiate, by penitence, 
the crime of passion.” His amazement was great, when 
he, at last, became convinced of my identity. From him 
I learned that my father had been dead some time ; believ« 
ing that I must have fallen, by accident, down some chasm 
of the neighbouring mountains, and been dashed to pieces : 
a distant relation had succeeded to his property, which suc- 
cession I shall never dispute, having determined never to 
quit this dreary solitude with life. Great has been my 
guilt; great shall be my repentance! Henry informed 
me that when my arm (accursed as it was) cast him from 
the rock, in his fall he caught the remains of a stunted oak, 
which grew from out of the barren face of the cliff, from 
whence arose the screams I had heard ascend, while he 
vainly hoped 1 would relent, and strive to succour him. 
When he began to despair of any assistance from me, he 
cast his eyes round in every direction, in the hope of seeing 
a possibility of escape: to attempt to ascend or descend the 
cliff was equally impracticable. The only chance which 
seemed to offer was a leap from where he rested towards 
such trees as, growing upon the slope of the hill which 
rose not far from the precipice, extended a few straggling 
branches towards him. It was a fearful leap; but to re- 
main was certain destruction. He steadied his footing on 
his trembling supporter, took the daring spring, and caught 
firmly hold of a projecting branch, whence he descended 
safely tothe earth. He had encouraged the ideaof my father, 
that I must have perished by some accident, nor had ever 
revealed my guilt, save to his dear and constant partner. 
They had frequently strayed together to the fatal spot, 
before I sought it ;—not alone to admire the lovely scene 
beneath them, but to offer up their thanksgivings for 
Henry’s miraculous escape, upon the spot of his preser- 
vation. They came to see me almost daily, bringing me 
food, and endeavouring, by every means, to lure me again 
to the world; and so many plans did they lay for that 
purpose, that I feared, if I remained, they might at last 
succeed; besides, I never saw them without additional 
pain and degradation. I, therefore, one night departed, 
having first left a scroll, stating that I had left their vici- 
nity for ever, and should see them no more in this world. [ 
remained concealed in the neighbouring woods some weeks : 
I saw them enter the hut, and come out of it with the 
note I had written, in their hands, and I never saw them 
more. Finding they did not visit the spot after they 
deemed I had forsaken it for ever, I returned to it. My 
subsistence is precarious, consisting chiefly of fruits and 
berries, and such portions of food as I can obtain when I 
dare venture from my hiding-place; but I feel that my 
sufferings are drawing near a close; it is with difficulty I 
can leave my stony bed; my mind is often so unsettled 
that I know not where I am, and scarcely what I write; 
and when next I am seen by human being (if that be ever) 
it will doubtless be as a breathless, mouldering corpse !” 

Here the narrative of the recluse concluded ;_his predic- 
tions had been fulfilled; and he rested from all his trou- 
bles. On inquiring concerning Henry A*****, we learned 
that he and his family had, some years before this time, 
gone to reside in the south of England, to nurse the de- 
clining age of his father, who had first sold his property in 
Walesto purchase a residence for his son, near his own, in 
amilderclime. The inhabitants of L—— conveyed the re- 
mains of the solitary to their little churchyard, where they 
were interred, with every respect, by the relative who held 
his estates. 

Should any one, like myself, penetrate into the recesses of 
that lovely vale, he will still see the desolate hut frowning 
on its barren pinnacle, and will know, from this narrative, 
that it stands, a memorable warning against jealousy and 
passion. G, W. 
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Poetry. 


STANZAS, 
\, OCCASIONED ‘BY READING LINES ENTITLED “THE DEATH OF 
THE FLOWERS.”—Vide the Literary Souventr. 
—- ot 

Yes, tranquilly and happily, ’tis true the 
And.fond the thought might we, too, die, as peacefdllyas they; 
Like them, without decrepitude, in innocence and bloom, 
Pass from a life of radiance pure, into the quiet tomb! 
But suéh; 0h such, may never be the lot of woman born, 
The piifialty must aye be paid, and “man wasmadeto mourn;” 
Yet behiiiWe'up against the stream with steady course, and 

even, 
Our hopes not owning mortal hold, but anchors: ‘fast on 

Heaven’! 
Then though denied, unconsciously, like happy flowers to die, 
Like them to fade unshrinkingly while smiles a summer sky; 
Though ours the “‘ sick impatience,” the spirits’ troubled rest, 
The farewell’s bitter agony that wrings the conscious breast ! 


Yet past the fiery trial, the struggle, and the strife, 

And oh, the blissful dawning that shall give to sinless life 
The soul, th’ undying essence, that knows nor time or space, 
And welcome bid the spirit to its own bright resting place ! 


Oh light, how light the trials then, whate’er we've suffered 
here, 

How light when with the joys compared of that all-glorious 
sphere; 

How worthless, and how abject seem, our every dream of bliss, 

ompared when with-~ecstatic thought !~Heaven’s matchless 

blessedness ! 

Ah, envy not the careless flowers, tho’ theirs unscathed to die, 

But rather learn to know, and prize, thy higher destiny; 

For they but own the passing hour, all smiling though it be, 

While thou the heir, triumphant, art, of immortality ! 





Then rouse thee, pensive moralist, nor gaze upon the rose, 
And wail that life’s departing hour less tranquilly may close: 
Rouse, and the Christian armour on, prepare thee for the tight, 
And thine shall be the crown of gold, and spotless raiment 
white.* ; 
Liverpool. G. 
* “« He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment.”—Revelations, c. 3 vu. 5 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The annexed lines I received from a friend of 
mine, accompanying the drawing of a miser, and sent me 
for my scrap book, if you think them worth inserting in 
the next Kaleidoscope, you will much oblige 

Liverpool, Nov. 6, 1828. ACONSTANT READER. 


Be not offended, dearest Anne, 
That I should send you such a man; 
All friendship with him I disclaim, 
And sure, I am, you'll dothe same. 
He cannot join your admiration, 
But should he fill some lowly station 
In your unrivalled book of scraps, 
Made up of such like rattle traps, 
Much honour will be done the miser, 
As also your true friend, 

ELIZA. 


We trust our correspondent will not take it amiss if we 
protest against coupling miser and Eliza. It scents of the 
Cockney school; some of the pupils of which, if they 


4 


had occasion to ask Miss Eliza Thingumbob to play a 
sonata on the piano, would thus accost the lady :—Miss, 


Elizer will you favour us with a tor on the pi Fue 
\ Edie Kab,” ie: sllanigpttge giripesst 


| 
THE TENDEB-HEARTED ASSESSOR; 


BEING A PRAGMANT oF AN, UNFINISHED DOGOBREL BUSLBTTA, | 


FOUNDED on FACT. 
“ACT oa 
Enter Assess, who, with ani 


tone, 
Yet, theré are. windows more 
Se a race pS three score— 
Your two bright eyes 0 dazzle me Sy 
That the mistake I could hot see. P 
Who that beholds these eyes so bright, 
Could’ think of any other Lieut ?*’ ° 
yl trust, I know my duty, - 
ilder’d with your beauty : 
You have a @ dog, too, I remark’d— 
As I walk up the stairs, he bark’d. ~ 
Your favourite lap dog "tis, mayhap,— ~ 
Would I were fondled in that lap ! 
To make you pay for him were pity, © 
He is 80 little and so pretty: 
[Advances to the lady, and takes her hand. ] 
My heart is 80 SURCHARG’D with love, 
I swear, by all the LIGHTS above, 
That lily hand I'd rather press, 
Than sell up poor folks for DisTRESS. , 
LHere the lady, recovering from her astonish- 
ment, repulses the gay Lothario.] 
Lady, don’t thus my passion spurn, 
But grant, oh grant, me a RETURN, 
Then whatsoe’er RETURN you make 
To Government, for your dear sake 
I shall connive at it, depend, 
And trust me I will be your friend. 
But, though thos generously I proffer, 
Don’t tell your husband of ‘my offer ; 
True generosity, some writer says, 
Shrinks modestly from public gaze ; 
I, like the Poet, (I’ve forgot his name,) ; 
' Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
Here’ Lothario drops on his knees and 
l sétzes-the lady's hand.) Sorcibly. 
Madam, believe me, I.adore‘you, -' ° 
Upon my knees let me implore you 
To grant one kiss—you'll not repent, 
*T will be consider’d in your rent. ° 
[Here he forcibly tries to snatch a kiss. The 
lady repulses him with one hand, while, with 
the other, she rings the bell for the servant, who. 
enters while the amorous Assessor is on his, 
knees, where we must, for the present, leave 


him.] 
: [End of Act I.] 
Hyde-park. 
* Looking up at the skylights. 
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EPIGRAM.—By S. T. Coneaipor. 

(From the Keepsake.) 

Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 

To try Job’s constancy and patience; | ! 

He took his honour, took his health ; 

He took his children, took his wealth; $ 

His servants, horses, oxen, cows ; 

But cunning Satan did not take his spouse. 


But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, 
And loves to disappoint the devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 

Two-fold all he had before— 

His servants, horses, oxen, cows— 





Short-sighted devil, noé to take his spouse ! 
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. (From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer } Extreme) Thermo-jF.xtreme| State of: Remarks 

a during | meter8 } heatéu- jthe Wind; at 

noon, Night. [morning |ring Day} at noon. noon. 
Nov. F 

5 [29 90; 43 0} 46 Of 51 O} S.E., [Cloudy 
6 129 93: 40 O] 44 Of 48 O; S.E. {Cloudy 
7}29 90! 43 Of 48 Of 50 O} S.#. {Cloudy 
8129 85° 34 O} 37° Of 41 O} E.S.E. [Fair. 
9{29 78 35 0} 41 Oj} 47 Oj E.N.E.{Fair. 
10 29 Of 40 0] 44 Of N.E. BS 
11429 43 31 O' 34 Of 44: O. E. -{Fair. ” 
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EXPLANATION OF THE: SKETOH. 

It may be necessary to state to our readers, that the 
Roman letters and figures round the map have no reference 
to latitude and longitude, but are intended to point out, 
with precision, the situation of any place which may not 
be laid down in the map, but which it may, in the course 
of the campaign, be necessary of ascertain. —_ 

Any person who has been accustomed to our simple me- 
thed of numbering our chess table, will immediately un- 
derstand these letters and figures, which, to others, may 
be thus briefly explained :—At the bottom and the top are 
letters, and at the sides figures. The interval between each 
letter and each figure is divided into ten parts; so that the 
situation of any place may be indicated to the nicety of a 
pin’s point. The marginal letters and figures are refer. 
red to the ordinary degrees of latitude and longitude, the 
subdivisions of degrees !not being sufficiently minute to 
enable the reader to ascertain the precise situation of places 
very near each other. 





In order that our readers may fully comprehend our 
plan, we shall here state the position of a few places, as 
determined by the intersection of two threads, one stretched 
from top to bottom, and the other from left to right. 

Schoumla, (mis-spelt Shulma, in our plan,) is placed on 
the spot where a thread, stretched from left to right, would 
touch the horizontal line E 8-10ths, and the other 4 
8-10ths. It would, therefore, be thus designated, 

Schoumla, ......E 8-10ths,—4 8-10ths, 
Borgos, ...... -.E 9-10ths,—3 6-10ths, 
Akerman, ...... I 7-10ths,—8 1-10ths. 

These may serve to explain the method of ascertaining 
the precise localities so as to enable the reader to put a pin 
point on the precise spot where any action may take place 
Guring the campaign. 

This map, with the plan of Constantinople, inserted in 
the Kaleidoscope of October 14, may prove useful and in- 
teresing to our readers, if the war between Russia and 
Turkey should be persevered in much longer. 


THE THEATRE OF WAR. 
—>— 

We have been at some pains to obtain the most authentic 
accounts we have met with in the English and American 
journals, relating both directly and indirectly to the scene 
of hostilities, and the regions and nations bordering upon 
it. From these we have made such selections as we con- 
sidered most appropriate, in presenting a general view of 
the whole. 

The River Pruth.—The Russian army, before the 
breaking out of hostilities, lay encamped in the vicinity of 
this river, which constitutes the north-western boundary 
of Moldavia. The distance from this position to Con- 
stantinople, is about 500 miles. The Pruth, after sepa- 
rating, for a considerable space, Moldavia from Poland, 
makes a turn to the south, and continues a southerly 
course till it falls into the Danube between Galatz and 
Ismael, and divides the principality of Moldavia, in its 
length, into two almost equal parts. Both Wallachia and 
Moldavia are without Turkish garrisons, being governed 
by their own hospodars, who are tributaries of the Porte. 
Wallachia is separated by the Danube from Bulgaria, 
where, properly, the Turkish empire begins, and where the 
first Turkish forces will probably be met. 

The Danube.—The distance of this river from the Pruth, 
by the route taken by the Russians, is about fifteen days’ 
march for their army, if they could proceed without in- 
terruption. 

All the strong places belonging to Turkey are not on 
the right bank of the Danube. There are on the left bank, 
Tarnow, opposite Nicopolis—Giurgevo, the tele de pont of 
Rudschuck, a place which, containing 18,000 inhabitants, 
sustained, in 1790, a regular siege by the Prince Coburg ; 
Brahilow, which contains 28,000 inhabitants, the fortifica- 
tions of which were demolished in 1809, but rebuilt in 
1820: 7000 Russians perished in an assault on it—Galatz, 
an important point between the Pruth and the Danube. 

Plan of the Campaign.—The Russian army under 
Count Wittgenstein amounts to about one Pres and 
fifty thousand men, and is aninated with a martial spirit, 
and a strong dislike of the Turks. At the present crisis, 
it is probable that no event could have happened that 
would have been so agreeable to them as the breaking out 
of the present war. 

The four fortresses on the Danube, abovementioned, 
are to be either attacked or masked, whilst the grand Rus- 
sian army follows the line of the coast, penetrating between 
Varna, which it will be sufficient to mask, and the Ther- 
mopyle of Schoumla, which it is not necessary to pass. 
The greatest obstacle in this direction is Bazardjik. This 
town, situated upon low ground, and defended by some 
equare towers, and a bad earth rampart, cannot make a 
long resistance, and the army will reach, by Pravades, 
the Gulf of Bourgas. The fleet will be in waiting there ; 
and a new line of operations will be entered upon, which, 
leading to the forty churches, will, at once, turn Schoumla 
and Adrianople. Partial embarkations upon the courts 
of Asia and Europe will open the Bosphorus and the road 
to Constantinople. 

f the Russians should design to go directly to Con- 
stantinople, the Danube will be crossed, it is supposed, 
between Hirskova and Rudschuck, (both fortified places, ) 
which will be masked, (for the Russians have learned by 
experience not to lose time in laying siege to Turkish 
fortresses,) and the march be pushed forward to Schoumla, 
the position that commands the passes of Mount Hamus, 
and where the Turkish force, amounting by computation 
to eighty thousand men, independently of thirty thousand 
scattered along the fortresses on the banks of the Danube, 
are concentrated. Here then must be the battle. The 
invaders with their left wing resting on the Gulf of Var- 
na, accessible to their fleet from Sebastopol, in the Crimea, 
distant about three hundred miles, and, therefore, assured 
of supplies and succour of all sorts, will fight with every 
advantage. The Turks, with the conviction that their 
position is the key to the passes in the mountains, which, 
once carried, opens the way to the capital, and, with the 
advantage of intimate knowledge of these passes, will, if 
animated by any thing like the pristine zeal of the Maho- 
metans, and directed by even a moderate degree of skiil 
in the art of war, be enabled to make a desperate defence, 


GENERAL REMARKS ON TURKEY “IN EUROPE. 


The various nations of which European Turkey is com- 
posed may be classed into five different races; Turks, 
Greeks, Albanians, Sclavonians, and Wallachians. The 
two first are sufficiently well known ; not so the other three, 
who occupy the northern provinces of the empire, from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine. Indeed, the whole of that 
wide belt extending along the Save and Danube and north 
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of the great chain of the Hemus mountains, is a region 
of barbarously sounding names, inhabited by a semi- 
barbarous people, under a more barbarous Government ; 
and we know little of such countries as Bosnia, Croatia, 
Bulgaria, and Servia, beyond the mere catalogue. 

Wallachia and Moldavia.—The vast provinces of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia may be now considered as virtually 
detached from the Ottoman empire. These two provinces 
submitted to pay a tribute to the Ottoman, reserving to 
themselves the right of choosing their own national prince 
to govern them. But, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Porte deprived them of this privilege, and ap- 
pointed a Greek of Constantinople to each province, under 
the title of Hospodar. Since that time both Greek and 
Turks have enriched themselves at the expense of the 
Wallachians and Moldavians. The Hospodars and their 
courtiers managed to amass enormous wealth, while, on 
the other side, Turkish attendants came regularly every 
year with a firman in hand to seize sheep, butter, cheese, 
and wood, for the supply of the capital, at the price they 
chose to fix, for those two provinces were called the 
Sultan’s pantry. Count Sallaberry, in his description of 
Wallachia, gives a frightful picture of the condition of the 
people :—** The criminals,” says he, ** condemned to 
work in the mines, could alone envy the fate of the poor 
Wallachians.”’ 

The people of Wallachia and Moldavia are supposed to 
be the descendants of the Dacians, and of their Roman 
conquerors, with some admixture of Sclavonians. They 
speak a dialect, a corruption of Latin, and call themselves 
Rumuni of Rumniasti. The people of Transylvania 
have the same origin ; but since their annexion to the 
Austrian empire they have been much Germanized. 
Under the government of the Greek Hospodars in the 
two principalities, many of the native nobles or boyards 
have enfranchised their serfs, and enabled them to acquire 
property. The sons of the boyards frequent the EKuro- 
pean schools, and colleges that have been tounded at Jassy 
and Bucharest. The Rumniasti language has hardly any 
literature, except some books of prayers. M. Rosetti, a 
» gentleman of Bucharest, residing at Leipsic, has lately 
© “Made an attempt to establish a journal in that language. 
“Phe Wallachians are a fine race, and their women re- 
markably handsome. They are a mild and intelligent 
people, although indolent and ignorant. Their country, 
as ‘well as Moldavia, is naturally very fertile. The name 
of Wallachians, which means in Sclavonian, shepherds, 
was given to them in consequence of the early emigra- 
tions of these people with their cattle to the south of the 
Danube; and many of their descendants inhabit to this 
day the chain of Mount Pindus, and several parts of 
Macedonia and Thracia, where they lead a pastoral life 
in its almost primitive simplicity. They had built a town 
in Macedonia, called Voscopotts, which was very flourish- 
ing a century ago, but the Albanian marauders destroyed 
11, and the people emigrated into Hungary, where the 
Wallachians constitute a considerable part of the popula- 
tion of that kingdom, preserving their manners and lan- 
guage distinct trom the Sclavonian and Magyar, or Hun- 
yarian populations. 

The Wallachians and Moldavians are almost all Chris- 
tians of the Greek church, and they have adopted the 
Sclavonian alphabet. Wallachia reckons something less 
than a million of inhabitants, and Moldavia about half that 
number. Formerly, Moldavia extended also beyond the 
Pruth ; but the Russian conquests fixed that river as the 
boundary. 

Albania has been often confounded with Epirus. The 
chain of Pindus and the Accoceraunian mountains, which 
are a branch of the former, divide these two provinces; Al- 
bania lying on the northern, and Epirus on the southern side 
of thechain. Albania is the ancient Greek or Macedonian 
Iilyrium; it extends north as far as Austrian Dalmatia. 
The people appear to be a very ancient race, perhaps the 
descendants of the ancient Illyrians, who were once partly 
subjected to the Kings of Macedonia and Epirus, and 
atterwards, in the same manner, to the Romans; their 
remoteness and their mountains protecting them from 
total subjugation, as well as from the subsequent irrup- 
tions of the northern barbarians.—Jn the time of the 
crusades, Albania was a great thoroughfare for the western 
Ceriatians, and the chronicles of the time speak of it as a 
populous and warlike nation: many of the people followed 
the fortunes of the crusaders, and spread themselves over 
Greece. Even now, great part of eastern Greece, and some 


districts of the Morea and of the islands, are peopled with 
Albanians, who have remained Christians; and there are 
Albanian colonists to be found in the mountains of Abruzzo, 
in the kingdom of Naples, who still speak a distinct lan- 
guage, and preserve the dress and manners of their coun- 
try. 











Albania is one of the most populous provinces of Tur- 
key. It is said to contain nearly one million of inhabitants. 
All the men are soldiers, and they enlist, like the Swiss, 
into the service of various countries, without troubling 
themselves about the merits of the cause they fight for. 
In the. time of the famous Scanderberg, they withstood all 
its powers; in the war of the Morea, in the last century, 
they revolted against the Ottomans; and under the late 
Ali Pacha wad might have conquered Turkey, had Ali 
been Jess a barba 

The Albanians are divided into various feudal or muni- 
cipal commonwealths, often at variance with one another, 
and they are, de facto, independent of the Porte. There 
are Turkish governors in’ Albania, among ‘whom the 
Pachas of Berat, and of Scodra or Scutaria, are the most 
important; but they are’ generally nattves; their au- 
thority is less contrary, and they are less dependent on 
the Sultan; and their office, in most cases, descends from 
father to son. The famous Ali Pacha, of Jannina, having 
conquered two-thirds of Albania, had destroyed many of 
the Beys or feudal despots; but since his death, things 
have gone back to the old system. Omer Vrione is now 
one of the principal Albanian chiefs. 

The Christian Albanians, who do not amount to one- 
third of the population, wear arms and follow the same 
pursuits as their Mussulman brethren. In the event of a 
general invasion of the Turkish empire by the Russians, 
much will depend upon the conduct of the Albanians; 
and the power that shall have them for enemies will meet 
with a most formidable obstacle to its success. Under a 
native chief of trust and abilities, these people might yet 
act a considerable part in the approaching crisis in the 
East. Little faith, however, is to be placed in them by 
strangers, their mercenary and lawless character being 
proverbial. 

The country of Epirus proper, lies to the south of Alba- 
nia, and extends to the gulph of Ambracia, which divides 
it from’ Acarnania, or western Greece. Epirus is a Greek 
country, in manners, religion, and language, although 
some of its northern and maritime districts are also peopled 
with Albanians, part of ‘whom are Mussulmans; but the 
interior of the country is essentially Greek. Since the 
death of Ali Pacha this unfortunate country has been the 
theatre of cruel persecutions against the Christian part of 
the population. , 

To the north of Albania is situated the Turkish pro- 
vince of Bosnia, which is part of the ancient Mesia. tt is 
hemmed in between the Austrian territories of Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Sclavonia, and’ forms the most advanced pro- 
jection of the Ottoman dominions on the side of Germany. 
Bosnia extends as far as the river Sava, which divides it 
from the Austrian dominions. The Bosniacs, as well as 
the Servians and Bulgarians, are of Sclavonian race, and 
speak a dialect of that language, like the Dalmatians, 
Croats, and Sclavonians, who live under the Austrian em- 
pire. The Bosniacs are robust and brave: their country 
was, foralong time, the seat of war between Austria, 
Venice, and the Turk; and the people have since re- 
mained in a barbarous state. A pacha rules them from 
his residence atSerai. They are partly Mussulmans and 
partly Christians. The latter form the majority of the po- 
pulation, and are again subdivided between Catholic and 
Greek. Turkish Croatia is a small province adjoining 
Bosnia. The Mahomedan Bosniacs still live under a sort 
of hereditary feudal government: the chiefs are called 
Agas, and are obliged to serve the Sultan in person, ac- 
companied by a certain number of their vassals. The 
troops of Bosnia and Albania, therefore, constitute a sort 
of auxiliary force, like the Hungarian cavalry in the Aus- 
trian service. This very condition of those two provinces, 
and the difficult nature of the country, render the Bos- 
niacs and Albanians the most warlike peeple of Turkey. 

The province or kingdom of Servia is the most civilized 
of the Turco-Sclavonian states. The Servian is a written 
language, and is considered one of the most polished of the 
Sclavonian dialects. They make use of it almost exclu- 
sively, both for civil and ecclesiastical affairs. The Ser- 
vians are Christians of the Greek church; the Mussul- 
mans among them live in the towns. At the beginning 
of the last century, when Prince Eugene took Belgrade, 
part of the country was given up to Austria by treaty, but 
was restored to the Turks in consequence of the bad suc- 
cess of the succeeding wars. Austria, however, still seems 
to claim a sort of protectorate over Servia. In our times, 
the famous Czerni Georgds revolted against the Porte; 
and since his death the Servians have obtained privileges, 
by which they are more independent than the other Otto- 
man subjects. They wear arms, and have their own mu- 
nicipal administrations. 

The Servians have a poetry. A Servian of the name 
of Vick has published a collection of popular poems, 








rinted at Leipsic, in 1824, in three volumes, from which 
Mr. Bowring has translated some pleasing specimens. 

The province of Bulgaria, the third Turco-Sclavonian 
state, extends to the east of Servia, along the southern 
bank of the Danube, and as far as the Black Sea. It is 
divided on the south from Romania, by the chain of Mount 
Hamus, the last natural barrier of the Ottoman capital. 
The Bulgarians are mostly Christians of the Greek church, 
speaking both Sclavonian and Greek; there are, however, 
more Mussulmans to be found among them than in Servia. 
The Bulgarians are an industrious people; their country is 
fertile, but they are ignorant and illiterate. Bulgaria has 
more than a million of inhabitants. In the event of the 
Russians crossing the Danube, this province will become 
the theatre of war. The fortresses of Widdin, of Silistria, 
and of Rudschuck, defend the pass of the river. Bulgaria 
suffered much during the last wars; and the Mussulman 
part of the population was nearly destroyed, partly by the 
sword, and afterwards by the plague. 


Biographical Potices. 


Weare not aware where the following article originated, 
nor is it of muck consequence to ascertain the point. We 
believe it originally appeared in the Glasgow Free Press, 
a journal in which the claims of Bell to public sympathy 
and support have been uniformly advocated. 

—_ 
HENRY BELL. 








Upon Wednesday last, the 7th current, we first had the 
leasure of being introduced to, and shaking hands with, 
enry Bell, the man to whom this country, and the world 
at large, are indebted for the first practical application of 
the power of steam to the purposes of navigation. When 
the venerable old man stood ‘before us, his countenance 
marked with years, but still bland and benevolent; his 
person a little bent ; his grey locks half shading his se- 
rene and almost unwrinkled forehead ; and the light of a 
quick and.intelligent spirit beaming from his yet vivacious 
eye,—-we confess we experienced a feeling of respect and 
reverence, which not the presence of any peer or prince in 
the land could have inspired. ‘The memory of Watt oc- 
curred to us at the moment, and we felt proud of being 
honoured by pressing the hand of the most illustrious of 
all his followers in the same walk of invention, whose 
name is now associated with the proudest triumphs of 
mechanical genius in any age or country. James Watt 
and Henry Bell are now as secure of immortality as is 
Sir Isaac Newton himself, and it forms a proud. subject 
for memory to dwell upon, thus to have personally come 
- contact with one of those two master mechanicians of 
the age. 

Henry Bell, like all men of truly superior minds, is en- 
tirely free from ostentation, and that loquacious petulance 
which is so common to, and so intclerable in, the little- 
great men of all times and places. He is distinguished 
by a simplicity of manner, which, in any other person, 
would border upon insipidity; but in him it is at once 
seen to be the natural effect of strong sense, a humble but 
well balunced estimate of his own powers, and a convic- 
tion that native greatness, to borrow Thomson’s idea of 
loveliness, 

«* Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 


He does not thrust himself upon your notice by egotisti- 
cal references to the triumphs which his talents have 
achieved ; for, were you unacquainted with his previous 
history, you would be left to pick it up from himself more 
by the help of inference than of direct communication ; 
and you would love him for his amiable qualities as a 
man, almost before you had formed any conception of his 
merits as a man of genius. The former are as obvious as his 
personal features ; the latter, like the light of the sanctuary 
in ancient days, are veiled from the gaze of common be- 
holders, and shine fully forth only to the privileged eye 
of familiar friendship. The man who first, in reality, 
taught us to conquer winds and waves, and, in the course 
of a few years, to outstrip the nautical inventions of forty 
centuries; who has brought into more direct and imme- 
diate communion the different countries of the globe, and 
who has abridged the aggregate of manual labour to a 
greater extent than any Tekin gone before him; the 
man who has accomplished all this, sits smiling and con- 
versing upon indifferent topics with as much unobtrusive 
modesty as if he knew not that he had done so, and fancied 
himself the least meritorious individual in company. 

Such modesty is one of the brightest ornaments of 
genius. Yet, with common minds, it is regarded as a 
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defect, from their inability to appreciate the self-balanced 
judgment and delicate feeling from which it originates ; 
and the example of Henry Bellis a striking illustration 
of how little, at the same time, it is calculated to promote 
the worldly interests of its possessor. While thousands of 
idlers, from whom their country nevér received a single 
act of valuable service, are living in the enjoyment of pen- 
sions wrung from the industrious and more deserving of 
their fellow-subjects, the patriotic inventor of steam navi- 
gation is allowed to struggle on through the short re- 
mainder of his illustrious and useful life, without any 
reward save that of which oo and ingratitude can 
never deprive him—the proud consciousness of having 
beert‘a blessing to‘his race; and of'meriting, upon that ac- 
count, far different treatment. What a lesson for those in 
future to read, who may incline to rest their hopes upon 
public gratitude, that, while the ear of the Legislature is 
Open to hear, and its hand ready to concede to, the interest- 
ed requisitions of this and the other political partisan, the 
individual who rests his claim to favour upon the broad basis 
of actual benefits conferred upon all, is left to the bitterness 
of neglect, and the pain of disappointment! Had Mr. 
Bell thrust himself forward, and ostentatiously paraded 
his services before the public, as many less deserving 
characters have often done, he might, perhaps, have, ere 
now, obtained what is so justly his due. But to this it is 
impossible that His’ elévated and honourable mind could 
ever have submitted. His whole life has been regulated 
by principles totally different, and he is resolved that that 
which his country has not the generosity to bestow as a 
matter of right, shall never be extorted by importunity. 

It is pleasant, however, to reflect, that a sense of the 
ingratitude which Mr. Bell has experienced, is now begin- 
ning’to take possession of the public mind,»and that many 
petitions.in his favour, from various pe of the kingdom, 
are to be laid before this session of Parliament. These 
petitions involve no political topic, to induce any display of 
party feeling ; and we trust, therefore, for the honour of 
our country, as well as of the age in which we live, that 
national reward will, for once, be extended to national ser- 
vices, before its object has passed from amongst us to where 
it will fail to reach him. 


sPliscellanies. 


WITCHCRAFT. 








—-_- 

We hear a great deal of the march of intellect, and the 
enlightenment of the 19th century, but the subjoined ac- 
count of the conduct of two superstitious fools at Leeds, 
and instances of a similar kind which have occurred lately, 
would serve to show that there are amongst us ignorance 
and superstitions which would have better become an ear- 
lier and darker age. The following singular scene occurred 
at the Leeds Court-house on the 7th instant :— 

Thomas Hudson, a young man about twenty-two years 
of age, was brought up by warrant, charged with dssault- 
ing Susannah Ormond, the wife of a brush-maker, residing 
at Black Bank, in this town, under very novel circum- 
stances. 

The complainant, who appeared to be a decent, sensible 
woman, stated that her own house adjoins that of the 
defendant’s father, and that, somehow or other, but from 
what cause ** the deponent knew not,” the defendant and 
other of his relations had taken it into their heads to 
believe that she the power of witchcraft, and laid 
to her charge the cause of every misfortune by which the 
family were afflicted. On Saturday night lest, as she was 
leaving the yard which communicates with thie two houses, 
she was suddenly seized by the defendant, who “‘ jammed” 
her against a wall, and continued to prick her upon the 
the arms and other parts of the body, with what she con- 
ceived to be a quantity of pins. She at length managed 
to make her escape, but was so much injured by the 
wourds she’had received, that she was obliged to keep to 
her bed the whole of the next day. 

Mr. Brown (who was on the bench with the Mayor) 
said—*“‘ Well, in all my experience, I only remember one 
similar case to this. Now, then, you stupid fellow, do 
you deny having assaulted this woman ?” 

Defendant, first looking with a fearful eye on the com- 
plainant,—** No, I don’t deny pricking her; I'll take to 
the truth. But she’s done all the mischief; and let her 
deny it if she can! She’s the cause of it, and I’m the 
sufferer.” 

Mr. Brown.—*‘ Tie cause of what ?” 

The defendant went on to explain that he had actually 
been bewitched, as had also a relation of his, by the com- 


like yon fire ; it’s terrible at times ; and sometimes our bed 
is so hot that neither me nor my father can lay down on 
it; isn’t it true, father ?” 

Upon this, the father, a fine tall old man, stepped for- 
ward, and assured the bench that the statement of his son 
was true. 

Mr. Brown.—‘* Now, my good old man, I should ima- 
gine, from your years, that you have some little sense, 
but as to your son, Bedlam would be the fittest place for 
him, do let me know if you believe in all this nonsense, 
and that this poor woman really does bewitch your family, 
as yeu call it ?” 

The old man, with much earnestness, said,—‘* I have 
reason to believe she isno good. She knows what I mean, 
but I’ll not come near her,” at the same time stepping 
back a pace or two. ‘* Why, bless you, we are so hot in 
bed sometimes, that we’re like to be scorched out.”— 
(Much laughter. ) 

Defendant.—** Believe it, indeed! feeling is believing. 
I feel it now, but that’s only because, when I pricked her, 
it went out of me into this woman,” pointing to a female 
who accompanied the complainant, ‘* but now it has come 
back again. I should be well to-morrow, if I could prick 
her,” at the same time laying hold of the woman’s arm, 
endeavouring to prick her with a pin. He was ordered 
immediately to desist, but the attempt occasioned a roar 
of laughter, in which the two women heartily joined. 

Defendant.—*‘ Just let me draw blood of her, and I 
shall be well! (Laughter.) 11 flies out of me into her: 
and when she stares at me it comes back again! Do let 
me prick her a bit!” 

The Mayor said he should not be permited to do any 
thing of the kind. He did not imagine that there were 
such jackanapes in existence at this time of day. 

Mr. Brown.—** Suppose this woman should ey 
= with a cobbler’s awl, how would you relish that, 
Defendant.—‘* Well, I should deserve it if I had done 
as she has. There’s been many a one burnt for less. 
There’s no keeping things right in the house for her,—is 
there, father ?’ 

The oldman, with a deep sigh, and a very knowing 
shake of the head, muttered ** No, my lad ;’’ and then 
turning to the complainant, said, in a solemn tone, ‘* Say 
thy. —— woman ; say thy prayers.” 

The defendant went on to describe the manner in pe 
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the woman infused the * spirit of evil” into him. 


‘came up to me, and stared in my face.” —— 


Mr. Brown.-—‘* It would make any reasonable person 
stare, to meet a fool like you.” 

The defendant continued.—‘* When she begins to stare, 
then if comes over me in a minute. When she took her 
eyes off me, and went away, it went out of me into the 
bed, which got so hot that we were ebliged to turn out !— 
( Renewed laughter. ) 

Mr. Brown.—‘* Pshaw ! it’s a delirious fever,—a heated 
brain, if you have any, but that you have I am inclined to 
doubt. I think I could cure you, my man, if I dared do, 
and that would be by whipping it ont of you.” 

The defendant described to the court the means he had 
taken ‘* to do away with the spell.” Those means, cer- 
tainly, were ef the most ludicrous description, and the 
air of naiveté with which they were delivered occasioned 
much merriment, but as they would “blur the grace of 
modesty,” we forbear repeating them.—The fellow was 
bound over in his own recognizance of £10 to keep the 
peace towards the lieges,- but more particularly towards 
the two females, and ordered to pay the expenses of the 
warrant. After a suitable admonition from the bench, 
the defendant left the court under the protection of his 
father, who seemed to take especial care not to touch the 
garments of the woman. : 


Correspondence. 


BYRON AND SCOTT. 











— ie 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I observe in the Kaleidoscope of the 4th instant 
a letter from 2. C., noticing my inadvertency in having 
attributed lines of Sir Walter Scott to Lord Byron. I 
quoted from memory, and feel obliged to R. C. for having 
pointed out the error to your readers. I am an admirer 
of both poets; and notwithstanding certain moral ble- 
mishes in Lord Byron’s writings, which cannot be exte- 
nuated, I look upon them as two of the proudest names 
enrolled in the list of Fame in modern days; nor do I 
think they would deem it a bad compliment to be even 
inadvertently quoted occasionally one for the other. 


THE COMET. 
——__— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I am not aware whether any authentic and cor- 
rect account has yet been given to the public of the ap- 
pearance of this long-expected comet of Encke. It was 
supposed that it would become visible to the naked eye 
about the 19th of October: but though we have been dis- 
appointed in the degree of lustre which it was anticipated 
this interesting celestial body would possess, astronomers 
have not been much in error as (o its situation. —On Wed- 
nesday evening, the 5th instant, it was expected to be a 
little north and east of a star of the fourth magnitude, 
marked A in Pegasus.—Having directed to this spot an 
excellent two-feet achromatic, by Dollond, with an aper- 
ture of one inch and six-tenths, charged with an inverting 
power of 17, having a very large field, I discovered a very 
faint nebulous body, somewhat irregularly formed, and 
without any remarkable elongation like the tail of a comet. 
I marked its situation with reference to the surrounding 
telescopic stars; but was prevented, by unfavourable 
weather, from observing it again till the evening of the 
8th, when, on directing the instrument to the same spot, 
the object was not to be found, the star forinerly seen there 
being quite free from any nebulous appearance. Sweep- 
ing with my telescope in a south-west direction, I soon 
discovered the same body, at a considerable distance on 
the opposite side of A Pegasi. On comparing its situation 
with the place laid down, from calculation, in the 
table of the comet's right ascension and declination by 
Francis Bailly, of the Astronomical Society, I found 
they agreed almost exactly. A three and a-half feet 
achromatic, with an aperture of 23 inches, and in- 


faint object more plainly than the smaller instrument. 

was not then visible in the finder of this telescope, which, 
however, shows very distinctly stars of the eighth or ninth 
magnitude.—On the 10th it was again found to have ad- 
vanced considerably in the same direction. At 7, P. M.s 
a very minute telescopic star (of the 12th or 13th magni- 
tude) was discerned just within the nebulous substance 
of the comet, on the western side. The comet passed 
over it, though not quite centrally, the star continuing 
visible throughout the transit; and at 9, P. M., it was 
fairly on the other side of it—On the 11th it was seen 
again ; and after the moon had set, appeared rather brighter 
than when first seen on the 5th. During the evening it 
advanced very sensibly. Even when the sky was darkest, 
though the night was remarkably clear, it could not be 
inspected with the naked eye, nor with an excellent opera- 
glass by Dollond, with an object-glass of one inch and six- 
tenths aperture, and magnifying three times. 

There is such a destitution of conspicuous stars in the 
part of the heavens which the comet is now traversing, 
that its situation cannot be pointed out very accurately by 
means of them previously to the 19th, when it will be very 
near to a star of the sixth magnitude, marked 13 on 
Carey’s globes, belonging to the constellation Pegasus ; 
which star is a little to the east of one of the fourth mag- 
nitude denominated g, whose right ascension is about 
21h. 33m., and north declination about 16° 10. The 
comet will be about 1° south of this latter on the 21st in- 
stant. On the 29th it will be rather more than 1° north of 
¥ in the constellation Equileus. 

This, then, it seems, is the comet which has made such a 
stir, and for which almost every thing has been mistaken. 
It was expected that, on the 16th of this month, it would 
attain a lustre three times as great as that which it pos- 
sessed when it became visible to the unassisted eye on the 
5th of January, 1819 ; and previously, in the year 1805, 
when I saw it very distinctly. On the contrary, it will 
most probably not be seen at all without instrumental as- 
sistance. A common night glass, however, such as is 
used at sea, will now show it, if the aperture of the object. 
glass be two inches or more. No tail is distinctly discern- 
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Though some disappointment has arisen as to the visi- 
bility of this object, yet it should be noted, that the degree 
of lustre is the only point in which astronomers have erred 
on this occasion ; and this may be varied by many circum- 
stances which, being unknown to us, cannot enter into 
our calculations. This comet is, therefore, a most intet- 
esting object ; as its being found traversing the path pre- 
viously laid down by computation, proves that its orbit is 
correctly determined, and that the method employed in 
calculating its situation is accurate. Its return may, 
therefore, be confidently expected on similar grounds in 
future, though the period at which it first became visible 
may be liable to some uncertainty. 

Should no authentic account of the discovery of this 
little wandering body have appeared in your columns, 
perhaps it may be interesting to some of your numerous 
readers, if you would give insertion to the present com- 


munication. Yours, &c. 
DsrAoreAscxomsos. 
Ormskirk, Nov. 12, 1828. 
ee 
ENCKE’S COMET. 


EE 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The comet, of which the expected return has 
excited so much attention, has, at last, made its appear- 
ance, and may now be seen by the help of a telescope of 
high rv. It will pass the meridian about a quarter 

lore seven in the evening of Friday, November 14, at 
an elevation of 55 degrees above the horizon, when its 
apparent position in the sky will bea little south of the 
knee of the near foreleg of the horse Pegasus. It has 
come exactly to the calculations before published, in all 
but one particular. There has been, it would seem, some 
error in the estimate of the intensity of its light, that is, 
of the reflective power of its nucleus and atmosphere, as 
the comet is not visible, as was expected, to the naked 

‘eye. The distorted appearance of the tail is owing to the 
-point of view, or angle of its position, as the 
earth and sun, at which it is now to be seen: the comet 
and its atmosphere forming a hollow cone, of which the 
centre of gravity, necessarily nearest the attracting body, is 
in the apex, and of which the axis is always pointing to the 
sun, that cone will assume various forms as seen from. 
the earth, whilst the comet and the earth pass each other 
in their several tracks. 

For some months back the telescopes of all the observa- 
tories of Europe have been constantly directed to that part 
of the heavens by which the comet was expected to make 
its approach. The silence that prevailed was considered 
ominous of disappoinument, and the gratification is there- 
fore the greater, in the announcements made of its dis- 
covery from so many different parts of Europe as are now 
given daily in the numerous journals of this and of forei 
countries. The word is passed from station to station 3 
the astronomers of the different observatories, the sen 
of the learned phalanx, in successive congratulations on the 
increasing light of the light of science. 

It is pleasing to know, and deserving of remark, that 
the first observer of the comet on its present return has 
been our countryman, Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, 
as will appear by the subjoined extract from the Scotsman 
newspaper, since it was on the observations made by that 
gentleman, when Governor of New South Wales, that 
the calculations which have proved so accurate were made; 
the comet being only visible during its former perihelion 
in the Southern Hemisphere. The observations of the 
comet made at the observatory at Spire, was two days 
later than that made at Maherston. But if honour be due 
to the mere observer, how much greater must there be due 
to Mr. Encke, who, by his scientific labours, has distinctly 
detined the course now and for ever to be pursued by this 
new and strangely-formed:planet, for such it must now be 
reckoned, as the long diameter of its orbit lies within the 
phere of the orbit of Jupiter. 

Felix, quem primum dulces ante omnia Musz 
Adecipiunt; ccelique vias et sidera monstrant. 

Vovember 13, 1828. T. 

We are now, says the Scotsman, able to announce the 
appearance of Encke’s comet, on unquestionable authority. 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, whose talents as an observer and 
scientific astronomer, are known all over Europe, has 
transmitted the following communication on the subject 
to a gentleman in Edinburgh. It is pleasing to find that 
its actual place corresponds so accurately with that which 
was assigned to it by calculation. The result strengthens 
our confidence in that particular branch of the science, 





which has been supposed to possess less certainty than any 
other. We believe the comet will not be visible to the 
naked eye at one sant of its orbit; but that observers may 
know where to look for it, we have printed below another 
portion of the Ephemeris. 

*¢On the evening of the 26th instant, before the moon 
was risen, Mr. Dunlop, at Sir. Thomas Macdougall Bris- 
bane’s Observatory, at Makerston, in Roxburghshire, 
found the comet predicted by Professor Encke, almost pre- 
cisely in the position assigned to itin Mr. Baily’s Ephe- 
meris. At 7 hours 4 min. 43 sec. meantime it was observed 
to be in 23 hours, 82 min. 34.4 sec. <— ascension, and 
in 26 deg. 57 min. 5 sec. of northern declination. 

** On the evening of the 27th, the sky was hazy, and 
only one observation could be made upon the comet. At 
7 hours 53 min. 7 sec. meantime it was found to be in 23 
hours, 27 min 28 0 sec. of right ascension, and in 26 deg. 
39 min. 381 sec. of northern declination. Rts 

‘*The comet was feeble and ill detined—sometimes it 
was only seen by glimpses; and it was difficult to estimate 
its centre. Neither could its a t size be well esti- 
mated; but it was believed to be a minute of space or 
more. Its light was very fluctuating; nevertheless, on 
the evening of the 26th, it was found to be brighter than 
was expected, although it was not sufficient to support 
illuinination of the micrometer wires. The observations 
were made with the circular ring micrometer.” 

We subjoin the Ephemeris of the comet for the two re- 
maining months of the present year, beyond which time it 
will probably not be visible. 

Right Ascension. 
H. 


November Ist...-..-- 
Ditto 3d iy 


Declination. 
North ..-. 





Ditto 5th . 
Ditto 7th ... 
Ditto 
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20 
Ditto th -scece 20 2312  _— eevveveseceeee 
Ditto 11th..-... 20 g 
Ditto 13th...... 20 . xd 
Ditto 15th----..19 — 
Ditto 17th--+-.-19 46 40 tt eeeeeeseeeee 1 
Ditto 19th-+s--.19 36 20 0s veeeeeveeeees 3 
Ditto 21st-+--.-19 25 5 
Ditto 23d .-----19 14 7 
Ditto 25th...-..19 2 48 9 
Ditto 27th---.--18 51 16 11 
Ditto 29th-...--18 40 0 13 
Ditto 3lst-.-..- 18 29 82 15 











THE THEATRE. 
ee oe 
TO THB EDITOR. 

S1n,—During the preceding week, the French company 
of comedians have entertained that portion of their audi- 
tory, who understood the language, with many popular 
and most favourite pieces, in particular les Fourberies de 
Scapin,— Angeline, ou le Champenoise, also two beautiful 
little pieces,—Za Lecon d’Amour, ou les Memoires d’un 
Officer, and le Bouffe et le Tailleur, &c. 

To those who are unacquainted with the manner and 
peculiar customs of the French, little or no interest is ex- 
cited, and the whole becomes mere dumb show and 
noise; but in so populous and respectable a town as Liver- 
pool, I am surprised a more liberal display of taste, at 
least from the fashionable circle of society, has not evinced 
itself, in patronizing a company, so perfectly novel, and 
composed of some most eminent professors of dramatic 
talent. 

The very spirited disposition on the part of the manage- 
ment of the Theatre has given every proof that neither 
expense nor exertion shall be spared in rendering the 
Theatre an object of attraction and delight ; therefore, too 
much praise cannot be bestowed on our worthy and most 
liberal lessee, for his anxious and unceasing effort in pro- 
viding the choicest selection of novelty, in succession, 
throughout the season, in order to stimulate the patronage, 





and encourage the support of the public. 








== 


I am credibly informed (and I trust my information is 
correct) that a negotiation is now pending between the 
manager and the Italian Opera Company, as also with the 
only titled, and, decidedly, the most accomplished English 
singeron the stage, Miss Paton. From the flattering speci- 
men which was the result of both those engagements last 
season, a rich harvest must, in the present instance, be the 
manager’s reward, and that he may experience a suc- 
cessful and prosperous season is, I am satisfied, the ardent 
desire of every individual who professes with myself to be a 
lover of the dramatic muse. 

s * o e e Ld s 


Mr. Raymond's introduced song, in O’Slash, received 
much applause. With such a voice as this gentleman pose 
sesses, he would, no doubt, become an acquisition to the 
stage, should he be politic enough to adopt the Irish Gentle- 
man, &c., in order to realize a fame in that line of 
character, of which, since the days of Irish Johnstone, 
few have attained any degree of rank. 

The Gambler's Life, when produced, seldom fails to 
attract, in which Mr. Elton (as Theodore) and My. Ray 
mond have elicited much approbation; the former gen- 
tleman displayed more than an ordinary share of dramatic 
powers. ‘Why is Mr. Elton thrown so much in the rear ? 
he is seldom to be seen in any very prominent character, 
but he can never be witnessed without exciting feelings of 
satisfaction. 

a ® e 5 s s 2 

The quadrille in the second act of The Gambler's Life 
is, in the present state of the company, most miserably 
supported ; the characters in the dance represent the ap. 
pearance of servants out of place, more than genilemen, 





‘whom they are intended to personate: « 


If an engagement, during the regular season, were made 
with one or ‘more professional ballet dancers, euch scenes 
would always ensure support, and the delay incidental to 
the farce could invariably be filled up, by the introduction 
of occasional ballets, or a dance, Being accustomed to at- 
tend the London theatres, I may be considered too precise 
in pointing out this glaring deficiency here, which,. if ob- 
viated in the manner I suggest, our Theatre Royal would 
gradually acquire a finish not inferior to any theatre in the 
metropolis. 

In your next publication I hope to furnish materials for 
a short sketch of the present week ; till then permit me to 
subscribe myself, Yours, &c. DRAMATICUS. 

Lusus Nature.—On Sunday, the 9th instant, a cow, the 
Rt y of John Banks, at Holme, in the parish of 

‘arlton, in this county, calved a fine, healthy she-calf, 
which has five legs and seven feet. It is doing well, and 
may be seen at any time. , ; 














To Correspondents. 


THE AnNUALS.—If our esteemed correspondent, who recom- 
mends to our especial notice a particular Annual, will be so 
good as to point out the particular articles which are most 
to her taste, it will much oblige us. Without meaning to 
disparage these works, we certainly have never had the 
perseverance to wade through the whole of their contents, 
which, generally speaking, may be classed ‘‘Good, bad, 
indifferent, and nondescript.” 


Musica FsstivaLs.—=Next week we shall lay before our 





readers some particulars respecting the respective orches- | 


tres at the late York festival, and at the last commemora- 
tion of Handel at Westminster Abbey, which we promised 
some time ago. 

Tas Lats Ma. Canning.—The character of Mr. Canning, by 
Sir J. Mackintesh, is in reserve for our next number: our 
map and its pani ts intérfered with itsappearance 
this week. 
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